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Hammarskjold’'s Three-Stage Program 


Unirep Nations—-It is now possible to sepa 
rate United Nations peace efforts in the Mid 
die East into three distinct, if partially over 
lapping, stages. The first was an emergency 
stage: the effort by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold to halt the “chain of actions 
and reactions” which broke out just befor 
his arrival in Beirut. For a time, in this stage, 
full-scale regional war hung by a very slende: 
thread just how slender, lew people outside 
the Hammarskjold circle realize. The secre 
tary-general finally obtained a cease-fire April 
19 and then drew his first long breath since 
leaving New York. 

The second stage of the secretary-general’s 
mission was an effort to oil the wheels of. the 
armistice machinery for the future. This was 
the job he originally had expected to under 
take; this was what the UN Security Council 
had asked him to do as its agent. The princi 
pal focus of his mission in this connection was 
a buffer zone, a no-man’s-land, along Israel 
borders, where previously in many areas the re 
was nothing, or next to nothing, to keep dis 
putants physically apart. 

Finally, in his personal capacity and not on 


behalf of the Security Council, Mr. Hammar 
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‘kjold undertook a third phase of peacemak 
ing—a preliminary atta k on the deeper prob 


lem ot the Holy Land, with special reference 


to the Arab relupees and the ullliZation oOo 


Jordan water. This was by far the most touchy 


ind difficult of the three phases, not merely 


because the issues themselves wer virtually 


insoluble, but because ‘the Arab states had 


shown little signs of willingness to solve them. 


Until April 17, an important date, there 
was little or no logical incentive tor the Arab 
bh 


to make peace. Their relative military power 


vas on the increase; they had alre 


idly pulled 


irtually abreast of Israel, and soon would 


outstrip it. In four to six mont it might 


become teasible tor them to drive Israel into 


the sea—or alternatively, to dictate the term 
ota peace settlement. 
Israel, placed in the opposite predicament 
ol seeing its military superiority slipping 
away—was under maximum temptation to 
launch preventive war. Mr. Hammarskjold 


first messages to Premier David Ben-Gurion 


anxiety over Israeli policy. 


On April 13 Sir Winston Churchill broke hi: 


iong silence to 


reflected intense 


point out that if Israel is to 


ve dissuaded from using the life force of their 
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race to ward off the Egyptians,” the 
West would have to “make sure that 
they are not the losers by waiting.” 

April 17, however, was — or may 
well have been—a turning point. On 
that date the Arabs lost the assurance 
that they could gain the upper hand 
simply by waiting and refusing to 
budge. Israel was permitted to see a 
tiny glimmer of light at the end of 
the tunnel. What happened was that 
Russia's Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov subtly reoriented Soviet 
policy a fraction of the way back to- 
ward Israel—not far, by no means far 
enough to approach impartiality, but 
far enough to make the Arabs un- 
certain of the future and to strength- 
en in Israel the argument against 
preventive war. 


Moscow Against War 


One can only speculate as to why 
the U.S.S.R. made this move. But 
there is a widely accepted theory at 


the UN 


It is that turmoil in the 


Middle East serves Soviet interests 


but war would not. War would bring 


Western troops into the area in a 
hurry, and these troops might not 
leave for years. Moscow would have 
to choose between accepting their 
presence on its southern doorstep, on 
the one hand, and on the other, an 
effort to drive them out—with all 
that this would imply. So Moscow 
gently tipped the scales against war. 

Soviet intervention came at a mo- 
ment when London and Washington 
were debating whether or not to rec- 
ognize Moscow’s presence in the 
Middle East and seek to deal with 
the U.S.S.R. It 


ended the debate. 


Distasteful and difficult as it would 
be to negotiate with Moscow, stiff as 


the for a_ settlement 


Soviet terms 
were sure to be, there was no re- 
alistic alternative. Moscow is in the 
Middle East. This fact has to be rec- 
ognized, and adjusted to. Possibly— 
just possibly — the Kremlin actually 
is willing to “support the United 
Nations measures [for] strengthen- 
ing peace in the area,” to help “ease 
the tension,” “alleviate the difficult 
position of hundreds of thousands of 
Arab refugees,” and make “efforts 
toward a stable peaceful settlement,” 
as Mr. Molotov said. At least, Mos- 
cow wanted to appear willing, and 
if the pose was hypocritical, its hy- 
pocrisy could be exposed to public 
view provided Western diplomacy 
were sufficiently skillful. This was 
one way in which United Nations 
machinery came in handy. If peace 
moves were attempted in the Securi- 
ty Council, the Soviets would have 
to take a stand; they could not dodge 
a share of responsibility, in one direc- 
tion or the other. The UN is a ready- 
made forum for dealing with Mos- 
cow on the Middle East, and the 
United States realistically urged its 
use, 

The Molotov message of April 17 
had its darker side. It clearly implied 
that the Soviet Union’s price for a 
Middle Eastern settlement was (1) 
dissolution of the “notorious” Bagh- 
dad pact; (2) ejection of any West- 
ern influence in the area, including 
oil interests; and (3) the military 
and political neutralization of the 
Middle East. This was an exorbitant 
price. The loss of oil would be a 


crushing blow to Britain’s economy, 
and if it applied to Saudi Arabia as 
well as Iraq, it would not be precisely 
a Christmas present for the United 
States. The Baghdad pact, while not 
an unmixed blessing to the West, is 
a useful vehicle with which to build 
up Iraq as a counterbalance to Egypt 
should Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
become totally lost to the West. And 
the pact has other uses. Further neu- 
tralization of the Middle East might 
well mean a vacuum into which So 
viet influence would flow. 

The Western problem as of April 
17 was not whether to deal with 
Moscow, but how. Where was the 
West's bargaining power? The threat 
to introduce troops into the area—so 
greatly feared in Moscow—was one 
source of bargaining strength; but 
Washington hesitated to make the 
threat real and imminent, for exam- 
ple by a Formosa-type resolution in 
Congress or a move to patrol the 
Arab-Israel frontiers. The possibility 
of American troops being shot at by 
Israelis, and shooting back, was po 
litical dynamite in an election year; 
and there were other objections. 
What alternative bargaining assets 
were there? Should the West make 
concessions in Europe—on Germany, 
for example—to buy a Middle East 
ern settlement on reasonable terms? 

It was a difficult dilemma, and the 
West could be grateful that Mr. 
Hammarskjold was on the job, so 
there would be at least a little time 
to try to find a solution. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 

Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 

been its United Nations correspondent for 
six years. 
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FE’ 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


The Two Faces of Spain 


the 
American people took a good look at 


It has been some time since 
Spain. There have been too many 
other spots to watch since the days of 
the Spanish Civil War in the mid- 
1930's. There has been too much ex 
citement in too many other capitals 
of the world to spare time for Ma- 
drid. But Madrid and Spain deserve 
attention; for things are happening 
in Iberia these days. 

Spain is a political anachronism, a 
diplomatic 


anomaly, an economic 


curiosity, and a military 


necessity. 
It is the last-named factor that makes 
it so important to the United States; 
but it is the first three which make 
it sO important news-wise today. For 
Spain is a nation which is moving in 
opposite directions simultaneously. It 
is a country that is going uphill and 
downhill at the same time. 

Spain is gradually but regularly 


improving its position internation 
ally; but it is also gradually and regu 
larly deteriorating internally. Its dip 
lomatic successes are proof of the 
first; its student demonstrations and 
labor strikes are signs of the second. 
In diplomacy Spain is fast achieving 
social respectability; in domestic af 
fairs it is moving into a period of 
open unrest. And it is still too early 
to know just where this is all going 
to end, 
Artajo's Success 
The 


States of Spain's engaging foreign 


recent visit to the United 
minister for over a decade, Don Al 
berto Martin Artajo, has spotlighted 
this Spanish contradiction. He is the 
personification of protocol and tact, 
and can take much, although not all, 
of the credit for Spain’s gradual re 
turn to respectability among nations. 


After Spain’s bloody and passion 
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ate Civil War 
World War 


Berlin axis, the Spanish regime was 


alter its unsavory 


II ties with the Rome 
generally anathema in all Western 
capitals, But in the decade since then, 
under Mr. Artajo’s skilled guidance, 
concluded a 


Spain Pan-Hispanic 


pact with Latin American nations, 
reached economic and cultural agree 
ments with most of the Arab states, 
Holy 
See, negotiated a billion-dollar ait 


deal 


States, achieved Spain’s admission to 


signed a concordat with the 


naval base with the United 


the United Nations, and on April 7 
Spanish 


Morocco, Artajo’s principal remain 


granted independence to 


ing goal—for which he plans, and 
prays, and bides his time—is Spain's 
NATO. With 


Spain’s return to the family of na 


admission to that, 
tions, presumably, will be complete. 

Foreign Minister Artajo, however, 
is too shrewd to play King Canute 
and try singlehandedly to stem the 
tide of world opinion—or hasten it 
But he is shrewd enough to catch 
the tide when it is running strong in 
favor of Spain. And he is convinced 
that it is running that way now. His 
ten-day protocol pac ked visit to the 
United States, for example, wa: 
whipped up out of less than a ten 
hour visit of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles to Madrid last fall. Mr. 
Artajo sees Spain’s importance deh 
nitely on the upgrade as a real pow 
er and force in the Western world 


Fir Be 


good terms with the 


His explanation is twofold 
Spain 1s on 
which is 


anti-West 


well suited to act a 


Arab world now in fe 


ment and currently 
therefore 
ator between West and Middle East; 
and second, Spain is culturally and 
Latin America 


historically tied to 


Nations 
Arab and Latin 


and so in the United can 


be the link between 
blocs which will keep them together 
make a Western ma 
N General Assembly. 


But opposed to this improved dip 


and working to 


jority in the | 


lomatic position. is Spain's precari 


ous internal condition. It is clear 


that Spain must have more economic 


and military help trom the United 


States than was planned under the 


air-sea base deal of 1953, Spain is 


suffering from inflation; from the 
pumping in of huge sums of Ameri 
can dollars into its economy; from a 
30) percent rise in prices in 1955 and 
a 20 percent rise in: wages — which 
failed to keep up with prices. More 
over, it had a bad crop year and has 
hundred 


bid for several 


dollar ; 


American agricultural items 


put Im a 


million worth of surplus 
Student demonstrations indicating 
popular unrest have taken place in 


‘| he re 


labor trikes 


Spain have also been 


recur 


rent which are the 


more startling for being illegal. se 
ing a dictator hip in a police state, 
Franco’s regime has small chance of 
being unseated by strikes or student 
internally, at 


demonstration But 


least, Spain is not the promising and 
advancing country it appcars to be 
internationally 


This is 


anomaly, of § today. It ts 


the contradiction, the 


one 


thing in the another in 


Spain, It i ing face interna 


tionally: it is losing face internally 
within 


The 


a nation 


In the world it 1 yong up 
- ' 


its border going down 
fascinating question 1s: Can 


do idual 


off in opposite lirections simultane 


what an indi cannot go 


* 


distintegrating ? 


ously W ithout 
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Does U.S. Lag 
Behind U.S.S.R. 


in Missiles ? 


On April 16 a Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee headed by Stuart Sy 
mington, Democrat of Missouri, opened 
hearings concerning the state of this. coun 
try’s aur power, including intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. Here are 


Senator 


two contrasting 
views about our mussiles preparedness as 
compared with that of the U.S.S.R. 


WW" every tick of the clock, 
the Soviet Union is moving 
closer to the capability of knocking 
this country out. Intercontinental air 
power and missiles are the new 
double-edged sword of destruction, 
hanging by a hair over us all. 

The danger America faces has not 
been apparent to the general public 
because it has not been revealed. The 
disturbing facts about the major de 
lays in our continental air defense, 
the story behind the 137-wing Air 
Force fantasy and the accurate ac- 
count of how Russia is outpacing our 
country in ballistic missiles have been 
withheld. 

These facts should no longer re- 
main the exclusive, private property 
few 


of a executives 


government 
whose main mission in life is to bal 
ance the budget. All of us share these 
dangers. The facts must be known 
and understood by all. 

There is no time for “business as 
usual.” We face a crisis as grave as 
any we have ever confronted in our 
peacetime history. 

We cannot avert our peril unless 
we insist upon, and are prepared to 
pay for, the finest Air Force in the 
world without further waste of time. 
This 


obstacles of dollar cost and budget 


is attainable, The unrealistic 
balancing must be brushed aside by 
decisive leaders capable of under- 
standing that while money is an im- 


portant commodity, time is priceless, 


In fact, time is the only resource we 
cannot afford to waste. 

The tragedy in Washington today 
is that we are being dollar-wise and 
time-foolish. If we abandon our pres- 


ent time-consum- 


business-as-usual, 
ing, committee-ridden approach, we 
will make a few of the budget types 
unhappy; but this is a very small 
price to pay for the kind of national 
security we need. 


Budget Balancers Rule 


Whether we like it or not, our 
plans for tomorrow's Air Force are 
being determined just as much—if 
not more—by the Kremlin as by the 
Pentagon. We cannot overlook this 
fact. This is true because in Russia, 
as well as in other parts of the world, 
scientific advances are being made 
with the speed of light while in 
Washington bureaucracy continues 
to move like a turtle. Because we re- 
fuse to face the facts, Russian real- 
ism is prevailing, and Soviet efforts 
to fully destroy the thin air-power 
advantage we have threaten to suc- 
ceed. 

This need not happen. But it will, 
unless we do two things. First, we 
must provide adequate funds. Sec- 
ond, we must junk the creaking, de- 
centralized reviewing and re-review- 
ing machinery we now so foolishly 
look to for decisions. In place of this 
bureaucratic Noah’s Ark, we urgent- 
ly need a streamlined mechanism 
capable of responding to new dan- 
gers as quickly as they become 
known. 

Our Air Force must lead the world 
both in the quality and in the quan- 
tity of its weapons. 


by Trevor Gardner 


Mr. Gardner was Assistant Secretary of the Air Force in 
charge of research and development until February 1956, 
when he resigned to protest “bureaucratic Noah’s Ark.’ 
This statement is excerpted from an article in the May |, 
1956 issue of Look Magazine; copyright 1956 by Cowles 


Magazines, Inc. 


The Soviet Union has arrived at 
its threatening qualitative and quan 
titative posture in the air by pursu 
ing, with unswerving determination, 
the goal of technical supremacy over 
the West. 

Traditionally, our American atti 
tude toward support of research and 
development has been anything but 
consistent. Prior to World War II, 
research and development for air 
power were the business of private 
concerns. 

As World War II approached, de 
fense budgets for research and de 
velopment did increase. This, to 
gether with industrially sponsored 
work, allowed us to wage that war 
with modern equipment. Even so, the 
astonishing technical developments 
by the Germans of the turbojet, 
rocket propulsion, ballistic and other 
guided missiles left us no room for 
complacency. This was soon forgot 
ten, however, and the peak Air Force 
research-and-development budget of 
1946 was cut in half in 1947. 

It was not until 1951, during the 
Korean war, that the Air Force re 
search-and-development budget again 
reached its 1946 level. During this 
1947-51 period, priceless opportuni 
ties were lost and not a few of the 
seeds of our present peril sown. 

The guided-missile programs 
which were initiated in 1946 could 
not be vigorously prosecuted. Our 
scientists were mostly confined to 
studying what we might build if 
money should become available. Dur 
ing some of these years, no money 
was available at all for interconti- 
nental-ballistic-missile development, 


(Continued on page 134) 
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by Donald A. Quarles 


Mr. Quarles, formerly an 


concerns, was Assistant 


official of 
Secretary of 


industrial 
Defense 


seve! il 


1953-5 


before becoming Secretary of the Air Force. This state 


ment 1s excerpted Irom an 
fore the Aviation Writers A 
ter, at the National Press ¢ 

March 


_ ability of guided missiles to 
increase Air Force effectiveness 
makes them a vital part ol 


gram. We 


tentialities and will develop them in 


oul 


pro 


recognize their great po 


many forms and integrate them as 


rapidly as possible to increase our 


operational capabilities. As I [have 
} | 


said|, the other services, very prob 


ably, have similar plans. 
While the 


very 


guided-missile field is 


broad, much interest recently 
has been centered on the long-1 ing 
surface-to-surface missiles in the stra 
tegic category. I would like to tell 
you what I can about the Air Force 
program in this field. 

To get it 


that the Air 


tegic delivery program still puts pri 


should note Force stra 


mary reliance on the manned bomb 
er. The B-52 


production is the 


now building up in 


fourth major de 
this 


B-29, 


velopment in 
World War II 


have a 


since the 
Moreove rT, Wwe 


strong 


area 


continuing program 


of research and development in this 


field, since we believe that manned 


bombers will be important in our 
program tor many years to come 
Supplementing this line of manned 
bombers, we have two categories ol 
strategic missiles, the ballistic or rock 
et-like and the air-breath 


ing types, the Northrop SNARK and 


missiles, 


and the North American NAVAHO, 


which will have range, accuracy and 


load-carrying ( ipabilities at 
good as the ballistic missile, al 
though the latter will be even more 
dificult to intercept than the air 
breathing types. 

Each of these 


program 


‘velopment and 


Foreign Policy Bulletin « May 


address by 


Mr. Quarles be 


ssociation, Washington Chap 
lub in Washington, D.C., o1 
21, 1956, 


art and place on the yogram 
| I pro} 


ot any given time, our capability 
the ummiation of all parts then 


erationally avail 


Air Force Priority 
Within the 


lense, 


Department of D 


over-all responsibility for the 


development of an intercontinental 


missile has been assigned to 


For 


since 


ballistic 
the Ai 


in fact ever 


Force. some time 


now 
our scientist ly 
came convinced that such long range 
ballistic missiles had the pos 

of be ing developed into a practi ible 


Aur Force has been 


ing top priority to this development 


system, the 


Our first project in this field 
ATLAS Intercontinental Ballist 
Missile (ICBM) has 


development by the Convai: 


bee n 


Dynami 
Diego, Calit 


General 


San 


sion of the 
poration in 
for a number of years. 

A second ICBM—TITAN 
ing developed by the Denver 
sion of the Martin Company of Ba 
timore, Maryland. The TITAN 
use many of the component 
ATLAS. Th 


conduct 


de veloped for the 
enables us to simulta 
development of two operational n 
siles, representing different technical 
approaches, at an estimated increase 
of only 10 percent over the cost of 
developing a single configuratio 
The decision to pursue two differe 
approache: was prompted by the de 
sire to assure earliest possible 


ICBM effort. 
As in the " f the It 


in our 
BM 

] ' | . Is } ' 
gram, aiternate lines are aiso bein 


in the intermediate ran 


or IRBM, mi 


followed 
] 


ile de yveiopment 


the IRBM cast Army 

ind Navy joint pursuing one 
Again 

i the IR n ic ICBM 

omponent pl DI ind are 

being made IRBM 

ontractor 

For the 

PHOR 


rOality 


similar to 


ind Martin in the 


pic Da ti 

ding ATLAS 

s managed by 

our Air Re h and De 


(Command , headed by 


pment 


Lieutenant Thomas S 


ind 


Schriever, 
Western LD el 
WDD) of ARD( 


} | 
i r 


WDD cur 


WDD with a closely integrated tech- 
nical staff with specific responsibility 
to furnish systems engineering and 
technical direction to more than a 


dozen major contractors, 


In addition, a group of the nation’s 
outstanding scientists, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John Van Neu- 
mann, contribute to this vital pro- 
gram as advisers, 

The organizational structure of 
the WDD is designed primarily to 
expedite the Air Force ballistic mis- 
sile development program. It has the 
added advantage of providing for 
rapid transition from hardware de- 
velopment to operational weapons. 
This is made possible by concurrent 
operational development in which 
other major Air Force commands, 
principally the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, actively participate. 

While it is our estimate that we 
are ahead of the Soviets in the guid- 
ed-missile field as a whole, we know 
that they have emphasized the bal- 
listic line, and we would not be sur- 
prised to find close competition in 
this field. Even here we must realize 
that the objective is effective delivery 
of explosive power on target, and 
this is a very much broader problem 
than just sending rockets long dis 
tances. 

In fact, as we view the whole stra- 
tegic delivery field and consider 
manned bombers and _ air-breathing 
missiles as well as ballistic missiles, 
we are not inclined to view the bal 
listic missiles as more than an impor 
tant addition to the arsenal. As po 
tent as it will be when and if it is 
perfected, I see no reason to regard it 
as an “ultimate weapon.” I do see a 
reason to give its development the 
highest priority, and we are doing so. 

Let me try then to get this matter 
of strategic delivery in perspective. 
First, we must remember that our 
primary purpose is to preserve at 


all times a solid deterrent position, 


that is, a position of retaliatory 
strength that could respond to any 
Communist aggression, even a sur- 
prise massive attack, with such dev- 
astation to the aggressors that by no 
stretch of the imagination could they 
expect to improve their position by 
launching the attack. This deterrent 
is a complex of many factors—men, 
weapons, delivery systems, bases and 
many others. There is no question 
in my mind that we have such a 
solid deterrent position today. As we 
analyze the situation in the foresee 
able future, I see no circumstances 
under which we would fail to have 
such a deterrent position even if we 
should not be the first to achieve 
each of the potent new weapons we 


have been talking about, assuming 


of course that we continue to press 
ahead with our programs. 


Gardner 


(Continued from page 132) 


or even for research in this field. The 
B-52 was carried, during this period, 
on a similar basis. Study was con- 
fined to a number of hypothetical 
possibilities before money became 
available in 1951. 

The Korean war scare caused a 
temporary increase in research-and- 
development funds, which was 
1953. 
Since that year, Air Force research- 


promptly reduced again in 


and-development funds have been 
maintained essentially constant at a 
figure 20 percent lower than the 
1953 cut. We appear to have entered 
an era quite like that of 1946-51, the 
consequences of which will only be 
fully realized five or ten years from 
now. 


During the past two years, we 
have had to face the problem of 
learning to fly and fight at four times 
the speed of World War II, and at 
altitudes so high there is literally no 
air left. This involves new problems 
and 


in aerodynamics, electronics 


power plants, problems not just four 
times as complicated as those of 
World War II, but more like 40 
times as complicated. 

America’s scientists clearly under 


stand the challenges 


confronting 


“them. They are acutely aware of the 


deadly implications of Russian prog- 
ress. They cannot comprehend, there 
fore, why we have been prevented 
from seriously examining a number 
of fascinating and promising new sci 
entific discoveries. These are called 
“technological breakthroughs.” The 
real reason is simple enough. The 
the limitations 


answer is financial 


which have held us down. 

These same shortsighted limita 
tions have also hamstrung the finan 
cial support we may allot to vital 
basic research, the discovery of fun 
damental, new scientific facts. This 
is one of the greatest mistakes of our 
time. 

Had the same “business-as-usual” 
attitude prevailed in 1941, no money 
would have been available for the 
fantastically costly basic-research 
project sponsored by Albert Einstein. 
No Manhattan Project would have 
come into being to unravel one of 
the great cosmic mysteries. The logic 
of budget balancing would have sup 
ported the continuing development 
of bigger and better TNT block 


busters. 


How differently the race for world 
power could have turned out if the 
Russians had discovered the secret of 
atomic energy first! Today, we are 
faced with exactly the same kind of 
decision. But now the budget bal 
ancers are in control, and basic re 
search is being sacrificed in favor of 
the improvement of old ideas. This 
will look good on today’s budget 
books. Tomorrow’s history books 
may well say that, at this point, the 
United States gambled irrevocably 
with its future and passed the dread 


ed “point of no return.” 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Lessons of Ceylon 


In a sweeping victory over Ceylon’s 
prime minister, Sir John Kotelawala, 
a champion of the West who had 
spoken stoutly in its defense at the 
Bandung conference of Afro-Asian 
nations a year ago, the opposition 
People’s United Front obtained pow- 
er in a three-day parliamentary elec- 
tion during the first week of April. 
This victory, apparently unexpected 
in Washington, came soon after the 
visit to Ceylon of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who seems to 
have felt the situation there was suf- 
ficiently well in hand to take a brief 
and much photographed rest on a 
Ceylonese beach. 

Sir John Kotelawala’s pro-West 
ern, anti-Communist United Nation 
alist party failed to rally public sup 
port in an election fought primarily 
on domestic issues, in which the gov 
ernment had sought to strengthen 
its prestige by holding polls on the 
first day for seats considered safe, in 
the hope of thereby starting a na 
tional momentum favorable to its 
the 
People’s United Front, led by Solo 


cause. Instead, from the start, 


mon West Ridgeway Diaz Banda 
ranaike, a man of wealth and an old 
friend of British Prime Minister An 
thony Eden at Oxford, forged ahead 
to sweep the Kotelawala party out 
of office after 25 years in power. And 
Sir John himself saw his usual ma 
jority in his constituency cut in half 
to 8,000 by a 22-year-old college stu 


dent. 


Nationalism, Not Communism 


Nor could the United States and 
take cold 


argument that the new prime minis- 


Britain comfort in the 
ter’s victory was due to the machina 


tions of Moscow. The People’s Unit 
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ed Front is a coalition—baflling to 
includes Mr. 
Sri Lanka 


(Freedom) party, a group of Bud 


Westerners which 


Bandaranaike’s own 
dhist monks (5 million of the coun 
try’s 8 million population are Bud 
dhists) who are opposed to material 
ism; the Revolutionary Trotskyite 
party—led by Philip Gunawardena, 


a student at American universities 
3) years ago and at that time a card 
carrying Communist, who is food 
and agriculture minister in the new 
government—which by definition is 
opposed to the present rulers of Rus 
sia; and nationalist elements which 
advocate nationalization of British 
owned tea and rubber plantations 
and transformation of Ceylon into a 
republic divorced from the Common 
wealth, of which it had become a 
member, along with India and Paki 
stan, alter achieving independence 


1948. This 


move might ultimately bring about a 


from Britain in 


lattes 


demand for withdrawal of British 


forces from the air and naval bases 


they still occupy on Ceylonese soil. 


The lessons of what has happened 
in Ceylon seem to be that in many 


non-Western 


countries, there is a 


wide gap between the small group 
of rulers at the top, such as that led 
by Sir John Kotelawala, 


friends of the West and are trusted 


who are 


by the Western powers, and the ma 
jority of the people; that, irrespective 
of ideology, nationalism remains the 
driving force and may work against 
the West 


munism; and that internal problems 


without the aid of com 

in Ceylon, particularly, the sharp 
population increase precipitated by 
improvements in public health, poor 
housing, and rising prices of rice and 


sugar—override foreign policy con 


siderations and work in favor of clos 


er relations with Russia and Com 


munist China, which offer markets 
tor foods and raw materials, notably 
Ceylon’s rubber. 


Mr. Bandaranaike 


or “Banda 


“o. Wem D. 
as he is familiarly known 


however, denies that he is against 
the West in 
States 


general or 


the United 
in particular. “How could I be 
hostile,” he told an American news 


pape I 


reporter, “to a that 


country 
produced Mark Tw un?” 

Why Mark Twain? 

What did 


minister find in 


Ceylon’s new prime 
works of Mark 


Twain which make him feel friendly 


to the | 


the 


nited States? The answer to 


this question may well give us a clue 


to the thought processes ot non 


We stern pe opl 


ly need 


which we de: per 


ale and this 


to understand 
with no spectacular outlay of effort 
or money, simply by looking at our 
own bookshelves or vi iting the near 
est public library 


Three 


writing 


{ Mark 
often overlaid by his 
America 


need to be re 


Aspe { ( [wain's 


Wwol ld 
wide 


reputanion a out 


tanding humorist 


tudied in this connection: his anti 


racialism tiamperialism and 
his advocacy of ¢ ocial 


All 


of the 


onomic and 


for all mankind 


him 


19th century, a harbinger of the poli 


iunprovement 
three made at the close 
cies we adopted in the years that fol 
lowed, 

Mark Twain yreate 
Huckleberry Finn, is 
other things, for it 
of Huck’s 


Nigger Jim. Dixon Wecter, in his 


t masterpiece, 
notable, among 
moving portrait 
companion in adventure, 
essay on Mark Twain in the Literary 


History of the United State fs, Says 


“Even as Huck surpasses Tom [Saw- 
yer] in qualities of courage and 
heart, so Nigger Jim excels even 
Huck in fidelity and innate manli- 
ness as the book’s noblest character.” 
And the picture of Huck and Jim 
“puny in all strengths save loyalty, 
as they wander among the Brobding 
nagian boots of white adult suprem- 
acy” is poignantly relevant to events 
in the South today. 

Not only was Mark Twain op 
posed to racial discrimination, but 
he, with his devoted friend William 
Dean Howells, was in the vanguard 
of the group of intellectuals at the 
turn of the century who feared that 
the United States, by embarking on 
a policy of expansion—notably in the 
Philippines—would lose its soul, its 
dedication to democracy and to mo 
rality in world affairs. 

Mark had 


South Africa in 1896, was troubled 


Twain, who visited 
by the implications of the struggle 
between the English and the Boers. 
He was appalled by the attitude of 
Christians in the West toward the 
Chinese during the Boxer rebellion. 
“Why shouldn’t all the powers with 
draw from China,” he said in a pub 
lic address, “and leave her free to at 
tend to her own business? It is the 
foreigners who are making all the 
trouble in China, and if they would 
only get out how pleasant everything 


would be!” 


‘Kin in Sin’ 
In introducing Winston Churchill 
at a Waldorf Astoria banquet in 


1900 he said: “England 


America 


December 
and yes, we are kin; and 
now that we are also kin in sin, there 


is nothing more to be desired.” 


In his Autobiography he scathing 
ly denounced in 1906 the killing of 
HOO) 


Moros—men, women and chil 


dren by American 


troops in the 
Philippines and took Theodor« 
Roosevelt to task for rejoicing about 
this act. But his most eloquent attack 
on the attitude of the West particu 
larly of some American missionaries 

toward China, was expressed in 
his article “To a Person Sitting in 
Darkness,” which appeared in the 
North 1901. 
With biting sarcasm, Mark Twain 
asked: “Shall we? That is, 


go on conterring our 


{merican Review in 
shall we 
civilization 
upon the peoples that sit in darkness, 
or shall we give the poor things a 
rest?’ And, in A Connecticut Yan 
kee in King Arthur's Court, pub 
lished in 1889, Mark Twain urged 
equalitarianism for the Arthurian 
England of his imagining. In the 
feudal society visited by his Conne 
ticut Yankee hero, he said, six men 
crack the 
” back 


“that 


out of a thousand whip 


over their fellows : “It seemed 


to me,” he wrote, what the 


nine hundred and ninety-four dupes 


needed Was a new deal” 


thus torg 
ing a phrase that was to encompass 
an era of 20th century American his 


tory. 


It is thus not surprising that Cey 


lon’s prime should find in 


munister 
Mark Twain ideas which cause him 
toward the United 


feel friendly 


States. Is his statement a hint that 
we might do well to refurbish thes« 
ideas tor application at mid-20th cen 


look at the 


‘Twain's 


turyr Or perhaps to 
Mark 


ympathy for the un 


world with mixture 


humorous 


derdog and moral indignation about 


the cruelties and hypocrisies of man 


kind? 


Vera Micueves Di AN 


FPA Bookshelf 


and National Security, edited by 
Herbert L. Marx, jr New York, Wilson, 
19 Volume 26, No. 6, of the Refer 
ence Shelf. $1.7 


4 small collection of official statements 


he current military policies 


the United tates and comments on 
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xperts in the field of national defense and 


" 
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